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admirer, would learn to talk of runts. George Eliot
certainly listened to the talk, and then or in memory
could perceive its humorous aspect; but talk confined to
runts becomes tiresome in the long run; and when her
loftiest hope was to compile a historical chart, she must
have felt a painful need for some better end for her
energies. Some one who would share her interests and
direct her aspirations was obviously desirable if she was
to escape from the diffident " despair " into which she
was tempted to sink. Coventry could hardly be de-
scribed, I imagine, as a Warwickshire Athens, or even
Edinburgh; but at Coventry, as it happened, there were
some people of much wider outlook than could have been
expected. Charles Bray (1811-1884) was a ribbon manu-
facturer and a man of energy and philanthropic aims.
He was a disciple of George Combe the phrenologist,
whose Constitution of Man had a great influence at this
time, though not much recognised by the authoritative
expounders of philosophy. Bray himself in 1841 pub-
lished The Philosophy of Necessity, intended to apply
Combe's scientific principles to the regeneration of
society. Like George and Andrew Combe, he sym-
pathised with Robert Owen the Socialist, and took a
special interest in the attempt to found a community
at Queenwood. Upon its failure he took a part in
less ambitious schemes for the improvement of the
working classes. In 1836 Bray married Caroline,
sister of Charles and Sara Hennell. The Hennells had
been brought up as Unitarians; and after his sister's
marriage to Bray, a thoroughgoing sceptic, Charles
Hennell undertook to examine the evidences of Chris-
tianity with a view to meeting his brother-in-law's
objections. The result of the examination was that headmit " opera-dancing, horse-
